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The earlier bonds are loosened. Now comes the possibility of many 
new tyrannies practiced in the name of social science. She sees as the 
avenue of escape from this danger the application of science to nature 
rather than to man. We must shift the desire to control away from the 
regulating of persons to the development of nature. In this way our 
desires will be stimulated, our sense of power increased, and the results 
made beneficial. Through this will come, not social constraint, but social 
freedom. 

I have enjoyed the essay, and would commend it to others seeking 
fresh and invigorating reflections on everyday topics. 

Carl Kelsey 

University of Pennsylvania 



Monopoly and Competition. By Homer Blosser Reed, Ph.D. 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 1916. 

This book deals with three problems: (1) "The Change from Private 
to Public Morals with Carriers"; (2) "The Change from Private to 
Public Morals with Large Industrial Combinations"; (3) "The Change 
from Private to Public Service Methods in Determining Prices." 

In dealing with the first problem the author points out the evils 
and injustice resulting from the bargaining of the carrier and shipper 
and how at first the courts were inclined to consider each case from the 
point of view of precedent in judicial decision and how this point of 
view changed to a consideration of the case on grounds of "common 
good and public interest." In furnishing the evidence of the injustice 
of free competition the author describes in some detail cases with which 
readers of economic literature are familiar. 

In the second problem — the change from private to public morals 
with large industrial combinations — the author shows the abuses 
resulting from permitting the law of free competition to hold sway, 
and illustrates this from the practices of the American Tobacco and 
the Standard Oil companies. In each case a monopoly was established 
by "means of low prices at competitive points and high prices at non- 
competitive points through which the losses on the former are recouped." 
The author gives some attention to the methods employed, including 
the use of bogus independent concerns, rebates, espionage, etc. The 
views of the conservative and liberal judges in interpreting law are 
contrasted. The former holds that "there is no difference in kind 
between the business of a private individual and that of a large corpora- 
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tion," while the latter claim that business is "affected with a public 
interest" and that a very large corporation is affected as much with a 
public interest as the state itself and that consequently its practices 
should be definitely controlled by the state. 

On the subject of price determination the author concludes that so 
long " as the monopolist is left free to bargain individually with each con- 
sumer there is no equality and a free and fair contract is impossible." 
"We must abandon the view that the business of a large industrial com- 
bination is a matter of private interest and private law, and on the 
contrary, we should treat them as public service corporations required 
to operate under the laws governing a business of that nature." 

J. E. Hagerty 

Ohio State University 



Human Welfare in Chicago. By Harvey C. Carbatjgh, Editor. 
With an Introduction by John Barton Payne, President 
South Park Commissioners. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1917. Pp. xvi+262. $1.50. 

This book, which the author describes as a "summary," is a work of 
commendable local patriotism. It had its origin "in the belief that the 
people of the city of Chicago are the peers of those of any other city in 
humanistic work, and that the extent of such work was not realized 
by those who were entitled to credit for its performance." 

The ten chapters summarize the work that the city and the people 
are doing in the fine arts, music, education, secular and religious philan- 
thropy, neighborhood work, and public recreation. 

Some of the striking facts noted in this volume are: The people of 
Chicago spend $30,000,000 a year for music. This is an estimate. The 
public schools have, in round numbers, 325,000 pupils, and its costs 
$14,000,000 a year to run them. It is estimated that there are between 
2,500 and 3,000 blind persons in Chicago for whom the public library 
has a collection of 1,370 volumes in raised letters. The game of baseball 
"is not well organized" in Chicago, but the city provides 108 public 
ball diamonds. 

Chicago has 12 child- welfare associations, 37 day nurseries, 60 insti- 
tutions for dependent children. There are 43 institutions which find work 
for the unemployed, 16 institutions interested in industrial welfare, 
4 organizations for "vocational placement," 46 shelters and homes, 
69 hospitals and homes for convalescents, n institutions for defectives, 



